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Russell’s success in finding the Condamine | 
and a good pasturage, induced him to undertake | 
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blown over the trees, and the rain fell so hea-| along or near the banks of the river for about 


300 miles. When we turmed back it was 
bearable.” This, it must be remembered, is | flowing considerably to the eastward of north ; 
the language of a native of England, where | and, to judge from appearances, we were not 
thunder-storms are not very violent. He was/| far from thesea. Though the Boyne contains 
however, in the end, repaid for his sufferings..| a larger body of water than any river | know 
The desert passed, ‘the whole character of | in Australia, still, for the greater part of-ite: 
the country alters: the traveller comes upon | course, it cannot be navigable, as it fows.ia 
a fine country thickly timbered, and covered  weaiey parts rapidly over rocky beds. The 
with the most luxuriant grass ; the ridges are | trees growing on its banks are the wild fig, 
chiefly granite. There is very little, indeed | (excellent eating), the apple, western currajog, 

no standing water for the first 12 miles ; four | white and red cedar, chestnut, and the tea- 

miles further on is Hungry Flat, so called | tree; also the passion flower, which is only 

from our suffering from hunger whilst there. | found on eastern waters, Where our journey 
Here we found a chain of ponds running W., | terminated the climate is too warm for the 

which supplied us with water, At the end of| growth of wool, but excellent for the cultiva- 

this valley we with difficulty fought our way /|tion of rice, sugar-cane, and other tropical 

through a scrubby pass, on clearing which we | productions. On the upper part there is an 

burst upon a fine open forest glade with a rich | expanse of the finest country for sheep and 

dark soil. A stream from the great range | cattle, and also for the cultivation of Europe- 

runs through it into the interior.” ‘The greut | an productions.” 


a similar excursion in search of another river,| range is the mountain chain which extends} ‘The narrator gives a deplorable account of 
accounts of whose existence and position he | along parallel to the eastern coast. ‘‘ We now | the natives whose country he crossed on this 
derived from one of the recovered convicts ; | determined to cross to the eastern slope of he Leemien: He tells us, that they are “ trea. 
and this effort was likewise crowned with suc-| range; this we did, and having descended | cherous, cruel, and great thiéves ;” and, more- 
cess. He found a noble river, which he traced | about 4 miles from the summit, say 200 feet, | over, that the Australians in general, are, “like 


through its windings for 300 miles, or about | 
180 miles in a straight line. He was unable 
to follow it to the sea, but judgéd from its di- 
rection that it entered the ocean in 24° 30’ 
south latitude, a spot on the eastern coast 
where the mouth of a river named the Boyne | 
has been noticed by navigators and entered | 
upon the charts. He found also in parts of 
its extensive valley fertile lands very tempting 
to the settler. But to reach these he was 
obliged to traverse wide tracts of the most 








we came upon a creek, which we followed ; it | the brute, incapable of forethought ;” and he, 
zigzagged a good deal, but its lay was decid- | very consisteptly, doubts, “‘ whether they will 
edly northerly, becoming larger every mile.}ever be brought into a state of civilization.” 
We thought we had got on one of the main} Yet, at the time, or very shortly afier, he 
branches of our wished-for river, the Boyne, | painted this dark picture, a man, of a different 
and so it proved to be. The bed of this river,}and more hopeful faith, was repeating with 
near its source, lies in a valley elevated above | happy effects, upon the natives of the region 
the sea, | dare say, 1500 feet. Its bed is here| around the Darling river, the noble experiment 
sandy, with much of the tea-tree growing injof William Penn upon the aborigines of 
and about it. On our first day’s journey down | Pennsylvania—the law of kindness was taking 
the river, we passed over some lovely coun- | the place of the law of force. 


dreary character. ‘“ Day after day,” he says, | try ; nothing can be more beautiful and luxu- 
‘““we went on, forced generally to lead our | riant than the valleys. 

horses through a country, of whose gloom and | trees, amongst which is conspicuous the wide- 
horror it would be impossible for me to give | spreading apple-tree, [Which is only an apple- 
you an adequate idea.” A whole month was|tree in name], appears fresher and brighter | 
occupied in passing through this repulsive re-| than in any other part of Australia that I have 
gion ; it cannot, therefore, according to the ordi-| been in. Droughts we found were unknown, 
nary rate of travelling, have had an extent of | the soil dark and rich, the grass chiefly oaten, 


less than 600 miles, in a north and south direc- 
tion, the course of their route. The contention 
of the elements was also to be encountered. 
For a considerable time, “ every night, as soon 
as the sun went down, there came on a most 
violent thunder-storm,.” It was the mid-sum- 
mer of the southern hemisphere, and the rains 
were most abundant. “On awaking one 
morning,” says Russell, “ [ found myself in a 
pool of water, cold and cramped, for we could 
keep no fire alight through the night ; and my 
only resource was to walk about tilt sunrise. 
I shall never forget the awful thunder-storms, 
or rather hurricanes, The lightning, thunder, 
wind, and rain, were incessant: the thunder 
the loudest | had ever heard, and the lightning 
the most vivid imaginable. Our hats were} 


which is the most fattening ; the ridges high, 
always the sign of good sheep ground ; they 
are well wooded, chiefly with the broad-leaved 
iron-bark. Here is also found some bad land 
consisting of sandy ridges, with a thin and 
rank grass. ‘The honey-suckle, forest oak, 
dog-wood, and spotted gum, are found here— 
all signs of a bad rotten soil. However, the 
bad country is very little compared with the 
good. On our second day’s journey down, 
we found the reaches increasing greatly in 
length, a sure mark of a large river—many 
streams both from the E. and W., emptying 
themselves into the main stream, the land be- 
coming more mountainous, the valleys richer 
and more fertile. 

“ We continued our journey down, keeping 


John Edward Eyre, from his Station at 


The foliage of all the | Moorunde, wrote to Governor Grey, in 1844: 


‘‘ With respect to the aborigines, | am hap- 
py to say that no disturbances whatever have 
occurred in the district under my charge. A 
few trifling petty thefts have sometimes taken 
place, but no serious offences either against 
the persons or the property of Europeans. 
Among the natives themselves I have some- 
times been called upon to afford protection or 
redress to the helpless or the injured.” 

This state of things was brought about by 
the judicious administration of loaves and fish- 
es in lieu of bullets and steel—much the more 
Christian and, (if selfish men will count no- 
thing but the cost), much the cheaper method 
of quieting the natives ; as William Penn long 
ago preached and practised before the world ; 
if the naughty world had but ears to hear and 
eyes to see. The staff of life was the rod and 
sceptre of John Edward Eyre’s little govern- 
ment; how potent it proved his own words 
may demonstrate. 

“ During the past year I have been obliged 
to make some considerable deviation from my 
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former system of issuing flour at the full of |he prove the instrument of a new era to the 
every moon to all natives indiscriminately | poor Australians ! 
who chose to assemble to. recewe it. ‘This; Since the accounts already noticed were 


| 


a few days, during a temporary illness of the 
regular instructor. He was a good scholar, 
as the world would say, and was really desir- 


change was rendered necessary in consequence laid before the public, by the Royal Geogra-| ous to answer the expectation of his employ- 


of the great number of natives that assembled | phic Society, various other expeditions into 
(from 300 to 400, in the early part of 1843), | Australia have been projected and accomplish- 
and in order to prevent the tribes of my neigh- ed, the results of which have not yet reached 


\ 


ers. After the regular teacher had so far 
recovered his health as to be able to leave his 
room, he walked one pleasant day to the 


bourhood from visiting Adelaide, where they us. “Capt. Stuart has proposed to traverse| school, to see what success attended the la- 
were very troublesome to Europeans, and |the whole island from S. to N., and from E.| bours of the new incumbent. A class was 


greatly interfered with the Adelaide natives. 
“In disregard, however, of all my requests | impracticable from its magoitude, the govern- 
and injunctions to the contrary, several of the | ment, anxious to profit by the enterprising spi- 
tribes still persisted in deserting their own dis- | rit and ability of the captain, authorized an 
trict and crowding into. town. Upon their | expedition to be conducted by him, to explore 
return again to the Murray it became neces-'the country as far as the mountain chain 
sary to fulfil the threat I had held out to them, | supposed to be at some distance, in a N. W. 
and stop that monthly issue of flour which | direction, from the Darling, and to run parallel 
hitherto they had regularly received. . . ./ with that river.” 
During the ensuing year, it will be better to} The government would appear to have en- 
present it only to the more distant tribes when | tered more fully into the captain’s views, sub- 
they visit us, and to such of ovr own immedi-| sequently ; for at the last Australian dates, he 
ate families as may be deserving of it for their | was actually engaged upon his grand project 
good conduct, or for their quietly residing in| of crossing the island from S.to N. As he 
their own district.” is said to be remarkably well qualified, phy- 
Having given the Governor an account of sically, morally, intellectually and scientifical- 
an exploring expedition in which he had been ly, for so arduous and perilous an undertaking, 
engaged, he thus comments upon the effect of | great expectations are entertained of the result. 
this policy on the conduct of the natives. 
“His Excellency will at once notice the 
very beneficial influence exercised among the 
natives by the Government establishment at |“ Theory and Practice of Teaching, or the 
Moorunde, and which extends in a greater or! motives and methods of good School keep- 
less degree to the farthest point we reached,; ing, by Davin C. Pace: New York, 1847.” 
gr about 330 miles distant from Moorunde by; For sale by Thomas Cowperthwait & Co,, 
our line of routedf*We continually met with} Philadelphia, 
large bodies of natives along our whole course, 
especially on the Darling ; we had them fre- 
ae encamped close to us, and yet never 
elt it necessary to keep watch at night, nor 
did the natives annoy or harrass us in any 
way; in fact it would have been impossible 
for us to pass through them on better terms, 
or in a more friendly manner.” 


The bounty of the government which had 
operated so pleasantly, was not, it appears, 


confined to food. hey views, will, we think, interest the readers 

“In passing up the river, I occasionally | of “'The Friend,” especially those who have 
met with old acquaintances, and sometimes} young children around them. In fact, is not 
with one or two individuals who had even been | every parent, especially every mother, a teach- 
down to Moorunde; and at the very furthest|er? and ought not a knowledge of the best 
point reached, | heard of two natives having | meted of guiding the early impulses, and 
crossed thence from Mount Bryan, afier re- | satisfying the eager curiosity of children to be 
ceiving blankets from me at Moorunde, at the 
last May issue.” 

The government wisely expends money in 
food and clothing, and independent of every 
other consideration, much more than saves an 
equivalent in the reduced outfit which has be- 
come needful for new explorations. “ ‘The 
way has been opened for a future expedition 
to travel with ease and safety and on friendly. 
terms with the natives. The fact of so small 
a party as three Europeans and a native pass- 
ing on such good terms among the very nu- 
merous tribes of the Darling, once considered 
so hostile, may, 1 think, fairly warrant my 
drawing such a conclusion ; at all events, | 
shall be most happy to make the attempt dur- 
ing the ensuing winter if no other occupation 
interferes.” It would be pleasant to have far- 
ther accounts from John Edward Eyre ; may 


For “ The Friend.”’ 
Page on Teaching. 


We have been much interested in the above 


large experience in his profession, and filled 
with enthusiasm in the cause of education. It 
is a work which well deserves a careful peru- 
sal by all who are engaged in this high call- 
ing, and from the perusal of which few can 
rise without being the wiser and the better. 
Some passages which illustrate the author’s 
very lively and striking manner of delineating 


accounted as important as any of the common 
accomplishments of the house-wile? 


* Study to acquire the art of aptly illus- 
trating a difficult subject. Some teachers 
content themselves with answering in the pre- 
cise language of the book, whenever a ques- 
tion for information is propounded. This, 
however, is by no means sufficient, even when 
the language of the book is strictly accurate ; 
much less, when the language is so vague as 
to convey no definite idea to the mind, either 
of the learner or the teacher. On the other 
hand, a man who is apt to teach, will devise 
some ingenious method of enlightening the 
mind of his pupil, so that he shall lay hold of 
the idea as with a manly grasp, and make it 
his own forever. This point will, perhaps be 
best illustrated by anexample. A young man 
was employed to take charge of a school for 


book, which is the production of a man o 


‘to W.; and although this project was found| reciting in natural philosophy. The subject 


under consideration was—the obstacles which 
impede the motion of machinery. ‘The attrac- 
tion of gravity, as one of these, was pretty 
easily disposed of; for the class had before 
been instructed on that point, Friction came 
next. Here, too, the pupils, having had some 
practical experience of their own, in dragging 
their sleds, in skating, or perhaps in turning a 
grindstone, found no great difficulty. The 
book spoke a language sufficiently clear to be 
understood. Next came the ‘resistance of 
the various media,’ to use the language of the 
text-book. ‘ Yes,’ said the teacher as one of 
the pupils gravely quoted this language, ‘that 
has no inconsiderable effect.’ 

“ The ‘resistance of the various media?’ 
—repeated one of the boys inquiringly, ‘1 do 
not know as | understand what media means.’ 

«A medium is that in which a body moves,’ 
was the ready reply which the teacher read 
from the book. 

“ Pupil.—* A medium? 

* Teacher,—‘ Yes; we say medium when we 
mean but one; and media when we mean 
more than one.’ 

* Pupil.—* When we mean but one?” 

“ Teacher.—‘ Yes: medium is singular— 
media is plural.’ 

* After this discussion, which began in philo- 
sophy but ended in grammar, the teacher was 
about to proceed with the next question of the 
book. But the scholar was not yet satisfied, 
and he ventured to press his inquiries a little 
further. 

* Pupil.—* Is this room a medium ?” 

“ Teacher.— This room.’ 

“ Pupil.—* Yes sir ; you said that a medium 
was that in which any body moves, and we 
all move in this room.’ 

“ Teacher.—‘ Yes, but medium does not 
mean a room; it is the substance in which a 
body moves.’ 

** Here the lad looked perplexed and unsatis- 
fied. He had no clear idea of the meaning of 
this new term, The teacher looked at his 
watch, and then glanced at the remaining 
pages of the lesson, and seemed impatient to 
proceed,—so the pupil forebore to inquire fur- 
ther, 

“The regular teacher, who had listened to 
the discussion with no ordinary interest, both 
because he admired the inquisitiveness of the 
boy, and because he was curious to discover 
how far the new incumbent possessed the pow- 
er of illustration, here interfered: * John’— 
taking his watch in his hand—‘ would this 
watch conjinue to go, if I should drop it into 
a pail of water? 

“«¢T should think it would not long,’ said 
John, after a little reflection. 

« « Why not?” said his teacher, as he opened 
his watch. 








«« Because the water would get round the 
wheels and stop it, I should think,’ said John. 

‘“«* How would it be if 1 should drop it into 
a quart of molasses ?” 

“ The boys laughed. 

“¢ Or into a barrel of tar? 

“ The boys still smiled. 

*¢¢ Suppose [ should force it, while open into 
a quantity of lard?” 

« Here the boys laughed heartily while John 
said, ‘the watch would not go in any of these 
articles.’ 

“* Articles?’ said his teacher, ‘why not 
say media ? 

« John’s eye glistened as he caught the idea. 
‘Oh, | understand it now.’ 

‘« His teacher then said, that many machines 
worked in air,—then the air was the medium. 
A fish swims in water,—water is his medium. 
A fish could hardly swim in molasses or tar. 

«* Now,’ inquired he, * why not ?” 

“* Because of the resistance of the medi- 
um,’ said John, with a look of satisfaction. 

“ * Now why will the watch go in air and 
not in water 7” 

««* Because the water is more dense,’ said 
John promptly. 

“« Then upon what does the resistance of a 
medium depend ? 

“ Here the new teacher interposed, and said 
that was the next question in the book, and he 
was just going to ask it himself. The regular 
teacher put his watch into his pocket and be- 
came a spectator again, and the lesson pro- 
ceeded with unwonted vivacity. The differ- 
ence between these two teachers mainly con- 
sisted in the fact, that one had the ingenuity 
to devise an expedient to meet a difficulty 
whenever occasion required—the other had 
not. 

« Now in order to teach well, a man should 
diligently seek for expedients. He should en- 
deavour to foresee the very points where the 
learner will stumble, and provide himself with 
the means of rendering timely aid. If an ob- 
ject cannot be described in words, let it be 
compared with what it resembles, or with what 
it contrasts. Ifit be an object of sense, and 
words and comparisons fail to describe it,—in 
the absence of apparatus to represent it, let the 
teacher spring to the black board and execute 
a hasty drawing of it. In this way, the con- 
struction or the working of a machine, the 
form of a bone, or the action of a joint, the 
shape of a town, or the plan of a building,— 
in short, almost every subject that involves the 
relation of form, size, proportion, quantity, or 
number, will admit of visible illustration. He 
is the successful teacher who is able at the 
moment to seize upon the best expedient and 
render it subservient to his purpose.” 

There is great practical good sense in the 
following remarks : 

‘“‘ How many there are who are called ‘ good 
scholars’ in our schools, of whom we hear no- 
thing after they go forth into the world. Their 
good scholarship consists in that which gives 
them no impulse to go on to greater attain- 
ments by themselves. Their learning is ei- 
ther that of reception—as the sponge takes in 
water,—or that of mere memory. Their edu- 
cation is not discipline ; it kindles none of those 
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desires which nothing but further progress 
can satisfy ; it imparts none of that self-reli- 
ance which nothing but ifnpossibilities can ever 
subdue. While these are pointed out by their | 
teachers as the ornaments of their schools, | 
there are others, known as the heavy, dull, | 
‘poor scholars,’ in no way distinguished but | 
by their stupidity.—of whom no hopes are 
entertained, because of them nothing is expect- 
ed,—who in after life fairly outstrip their fel- 
lows, and strangely astonish their teachers. 
Almost every teacher of fifteen years’ experi- 
ence has noticed this. Now why is it so? 
There must have been somehow in such cases 
a gross misjudgment of character. Either 
those pupils who promised so much by their 
quickness, were educated wrong, and perhaps 
educated too much, while their teachers un- 
wittingly and unintentionally educated their 
less distinguished companions far more judi- 
ciously ; or else nature in such cases must be 
said to have been playing such odd pranks that 
legitimate causes could not produce their legi- 
timate effects. We must charge nature as 
being extremely capricious, or we must allege 
that the teachers entirely misunderstood their 
work, failing where they expected most, and 
succeeding, as if by chance, almost against 
their will, where they expected least. I in- 
cline to the latter alternative; and hence I 
infer that there is such a thing as teaching a 
mind naturally active too much—exciting it 
too much,—+so that it will prematurely exhaust 
its energies and gladly settle back into almost 
imbecility ; and that there is such a thing as 
leaving the mind so much to its own resources, 
that without dazzling the beholder like the 
flesh of the meteor when it glares upon the 
startled vision, it may be silently gathering 
materials to-support the more enduring light 
of the morning star which anon will arise in 
majesty and glory.” 


(Conclusion next week.) 








—<__— 


From the Christian Advocate and Journal. 


GOSSAMER. 


“Four nimble gnats the horses were, 
Their harness was of gossamer.” 
Drayton. 
“The filmy gossamer now flits no more 
Nor the halcyon’s bark on the sunny shore.” 
Dryden. 

The most careless observer of Nature must 
have noticed those long, white cobwebs which 
fly in the air on calm, sunny days, especially 
about the autumnal season. This is gossa- 
mer, and a very interesting subject for an 
hour’s meditation. In France it is called fils 
de la vierge, and some French naturalists 
suppose that these are composed of the cotton- 
like substance which envelops the eggs of an 
insect (coccus) found on the vine. This sup- 
position does not seem so absurd in a country 
abounding with vineyards, but in one like ours 
where the grape is confined to gardens it will 
not at all account for the singular phenome- 
non. 

In Germany these flights of gossamer are 
so common in autumn as to be named der flii- 
gender sommer, (the departing summer,) and 
it often hangs in flakes, like wool, on every 
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hedge and bush throughout extensive districts. 
It was an old and strange notion, that these 
threads were composed of dew burned by the 
sun. Spencer says: 





“# * *® the fine nets which oft we see 
Of scorched dew E 





And, stranger too, that learned man, and na- 
tural philosopher, Robert Hooke, says: “ And 
tis not unlikely that those great white clouds 
that appear all the summer time may be of the 
same substance.”* A scientific naturalist be- 
lieving that the summer clouds are made of 
spiders’ web! Thus lable are the wisest men 
to error when they desert facts and experiment 
to follow the guidance of their own fancy, 

These nets are, in fact, the workmanship of 
spiders ; and it is well worth the time minutely 
to examine them, and then to think of that 
great Being who teaches 


“ The wild bird how to build its nest, 
The insect weave its web.” 

The nets often serve as little air balloons, and 
the sronauts are spiders who sail through 
fields of light in their floating chariots. They 
will ascend to a great height, Dr. Lester, 
one day when the air was full of cobwebs, 
went to the top of the loftiest steeple in York 
minster, and still he noticed the floating threads 
very far above him, He caught some of the 
spiders that fell u the pinnacles. In one 
of my rambles, during the autumn of 1846, I 
observed that the tall ighthouse upon the 
shores of our island red with these 
long, beautiful, silken s rs. 

We are not speaking of the ge ic spi- 
der, who spins those aden im often 
hanging upon the hedges and bushes, and 
laden with the pearly dews. Some commen- 
tators imagine that Solomon referred to this 
species when he describes it as “ exceedingly 
wise,” and taketh hold with her hands, as in 
kings’ palaces.” Prov. xxx. 24. 28, The 
expression is remarkable; but the original, 
“taketh hold with her hands,” signifies to 
handle, or play upon, as musicians do on a 
harp, and the movements of the spider are 
thus compared to the fingers of a musician 
which bring out a harmonious result. The 
sacred Scriptures do not often refer to spiders. 
Bildad, however, displays the justice of God 
in punishing the hypocrite by such a reference: 
“ Whose hope shall be cut off, and whose 
trust shall be a spider’s web.” Job viii. 14, 
15. Frail and unstable as the spider's web, 
such is the man who only pretends to be righte- 
ous. And thus shall the hypocrite perish ! 
Nothing to my mind is more astonishing than 
the immense quantities of the films produced 
by the minute gossamer insects. One writer 
states that the Tagus at Lisbon in November, 
1811, was covered for more than half an hour 
by these webs, with innumerable spiders swim- 
ming upon the face of the water. Its lustre 
was like satin, and its whiteness almost daz- 
zling. White, that gifted observer of nature, 
states that the whole face of the country (Eng.) 
was so overspread with the substance, on one 
occasion, as to interfere with the dogs in their 
hunting. Their faces and fore-feet thus be- 












* Micographia, 202. 





came much encumbered. More than once 
during the past season has this island present- 
ed a somewhat similar appearance, and espe- 
cially striking in fields of stubble, and over 
the meadow grounds. The spectacle was 
truly beautiful, the whole surface of the earth 
being covered over with gossamer, like a car- 
pet, or rather a sea of gauze. Astonishing 
beyond the power of imagination must be the 
numbers of these insects_to accomplish such a 
work as this. Dr. Starck, another naturalist, 
counted twenty or thirty of them upon a sin- 
gle straw, and collected 2,000 in half an hour, 
which number he could have doubled if he 
desired. 

These minute creatures while mounting into 
the air seem to have some locomotive power 
without the aid of wings. The rapidity with 
which this is performed is a difficult problem 
to resolve, and to account for it some have 
called in the aid of a subtile electric fluid. It 
may seem difficult, and surprising too, that 
the spiders can float in the air by means of 
their own web. The reason, however, is ob- 
vious, for gold itself may be so finely drawn 
out as to float in the atmosphere, and the thin 
thread of this little animal is sufficiently light 
and buoyant to swim in the air, and to lift the 
spider too, rising with it like the tail of a kite. 

The web itself is contained in a little bag, 
and resembles soft glueggpt is in reality so 
, ready for use at 
is size, the spider is the 
ilful rope-maker in the 
fibres have been count- 


many small coils of th 
any moment. 
most admirable 
world. From 
ed by the mic 
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spider Insignificant as a spider may 
appear, If seems to possess strength incredible 
for its minute size. Had man, comparatively, 
the same strength, Samson’s powers of body 
would be miraculous no longer. The flea can 
draw a chain one hundred times heavier than 
itself, and will eat in one day food ten times 
the bulk of its own body. Insects insignifi- 
cant! Why Great Britain pays annually not 
less than a million of dollars for the dried body 
of a mere tiny insect—the cochineal. From 
India she imports another, gum shellac, of 
scarcely less value; and how many millions 
of human hands support themselves from the 
manufacture of silk! ‘Two hundred millions 
of dollars are annually circulated, it is calcu- 
lated, by operations connected with the silk- 
worm. 'To this list might be added honey and 
wax, gall-nuts and cantharides, &c., all im- 
portant articles of commerce, useful to man, 
and all obtained from the insect world. This 
world has its useful myriads, both seen and 
unseen, which no finite mind can number, and 
each, when examined and studied, like the 
gossamer, will declare the “ wonderful works 
of God,” and clearly exhibit the almighty 
hand of Him who made it. 
G, P. D. 


The Clove, Staten Island, Feb. 1, 1848. 





Railways in Great Britain.—A writer 
calculates that there is no less a number than 
2,400,000 of human beings directly dependent 
upon the construction of railways in the 
United Kingdom for their living.—Late Pa- 


per. 


—_ ee 
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THE TWO BIRDS.—A F ABLE. 


BY SAMUEL LOVER. 





A bright bird lived in a golden cage, 
So gently tended by groom and page, 
And a wild bird came her pomp to see, 
And said, “ I wish I could live with thee; 
For thou canst sing 
And prune thy wing, 
While dainty fare, 
Thy slaves prepare.” 
The wild bird came her pomp to see, 
And said, “I wish I could live like thee !” 


Then from the cage came a plaintive voice, 
Which bade the wild bird to rejoice, 
“ For I'd give my golden cage,” said she, 
“For thy hnmble perch on the wild wood tree, 
For thou canst sing 
On Freedom's wing— 
These bars of gold 
A slave enfold; 
I'd give my golden cage,” said she, 
“ For thy humble perch on the wild wood tree.” 


Then, when the bird of the wild wood knew 
The bright one weary of bondage grew, 
He set the plaintive captive free, 
And away they flew singing “ Liberty !” 
In joy they roam 
Their leafy home, 








its prosperity! Any departure in a member, 
would excite unfeigned sorrow, and prompt 
us to labour for harmony and purity in the 
church. 

Facts in nature are instructive, and are 
often peculiarly applicable, to illustrate some 
important truths, a few of which perhaps might 
be properly brought forward to elucidate this 
subject. ‘Trees are known to flourish better, 
and bear more fruit, when the dead and infec- 
tious branches are lopped off. We know also 
that it becomes imperatively necessary some- 
times, however paiaful, to amputate a limb in 
order to preserve the health and even the life 
of the individual. Hence the great care and 
responsibility are manifest, which devolve upon 
every member of Society, and more especially 
upon those who are set apart to serve as 
watchmen upon the walls. Another import- 
ant point to be considered, is that of deterring 
others from falling into the like evil practices, 
by a timely application of the discipline, so 
that none may flatter themselves, who live in 
wanton indulgences, that they can shade them- 
selves under the umbrage of Society, that their 
reproach may not appear amongst men. 

It appears that the two important points to 


And trill the lay 

The live long day— 
The lay of love from Sonate set free, 
For love was blest with Liberty ! 


—— 


be carelully guarded against, are that of cut- 
ting off prematurely, or before proper and 
sufficient labour has been bestowed ; and of 
not testifying seasonably against delinqueuts, 
For ** The Friend."’ {that Society may continue to shine with gar- 
: . ments unspotted, whereby a salutary warnin 
Treating with Offenders. would be acti, through the ance course of 
There is a time when it seems essential for | discipline, that might check others from step- 


in asingle thread of|the welfare of the church that those who of. | ping aside. 


fend by deviating from its discipline, without| It is highly necessary for each individual, 
yielding some apparent probability of shortly |as he acts in the capacity of a Christian moni- 
forsaking their improper courses, should be|tor, to be particularly careful not to indulge 
severed from the Society compact. While}an irritable or discordant spirit; to see that 
we guard against the error of noticing too|nothing else than reclaiming tenderness, is 
rigorously trifling faults, we should consider|borne towards an offender; and that every 
the responsibility that the Society is under,|desire is a breathing one for the permanent 
for the conduct of all its members, and that|wellare of all. Though a prompt exercise of 
when one member falls into disgrace, the So-|the discipline is indispensable for the prosperi- 
ciety measurably participates in it, and is|ty of the Society, it is quite as indispensable 
accountable for it, while he continues to pos-| that those, whose business it is to warn and 
sess his right of membership ; “ for when one| reclaim, should be imbued with true Christian 
member suffers, all the members suffer with it.” | love 5 or how is it possible, “if like begets its 
When the Israelites were conducted to the) like,” that anything short of this should suc- 
promised land, they were required to drive|cessfully sound the alarm to others who are 
out the inhabitants thereof, before they could} treading forbidden paths, or serve to assist in 
possess it in peace and safety; and when|rekindling a Christian zeal, where it has been 
Achan thought to make himself rich by retain. | suffered to dwindle away till it has become al- 
ing forbidden treasure, what trouble it occa-| most extinct? ‘The emanations of a Saviour’s 
sioned ; and all Israel suffered in consequence, | love, are alone sufficient to raise the drooping 
till his conduct was testified against by the| plant that is ready to perish; therefore is the 
execution of the penalty that the offence merit-| necessity manifest of putting on the Spirit of 
ed. This instance in the Holy Scriptures,|Christ, and adhering strictly to his Spirit and 
points to the necessity of maintaining properly |example, before we are prepared to be instru- 
our Christian discipline, and the suffering and| mental in checking and recovering those who 
consequences, attending a neglect in this par-|are running in wilful or unwary paths of er- 
ticular. We are not only bound to put all|ror, and of encouraging in the course of righte- 
that is offensive away from us, as a Society ;| ousness. 
but for the welfare of the body, find it neces-| State of New York, 1848. 
sary to testify against the improper conduct of 
individual members; and that we have this} Dominion.—The lust of power and domin- 
opportunity of clearing ourselves and the cause|ion innovate so imperceptibly, that men and 
of Truth from reproach, is a wise provision.|nations become despots before their wanton 
If properly concerned for the welfare of Socie-|abuse of power is perceived. The most ab- 
ty, how watchful should we be over ourselves|surd pretexts for the exercise of tyranny, re- 
and over one another, for the preservation of|solve themselves into the appearance of just 
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reasons for unlawful invasion, and cruel| Now brother | take you by the hand. Bro-| Lancaster. * Among the Indians who resort- 


oppression. ther, you have melted my sorrow and mourn- | ed to the treaty, were three, who came from a 
athtipatee ing by hearing what you have said to me.|far country, and who knew so little of the 
For ‘‘ The Friend.” Now brother, | am made easy. I am deter-| Europeans, as to be unacquainted with the use 
Thomas Seattergood and his Times. — to go — in quiet, and contentment, | of fire-arms. ‘These kept much by themselves, 
and set myself down in peace.’ 
(Continued from page 207.) y eo | spoke but little, and appeared very shy of the 


“ After the Muncy Indians had received the | white people. One, who, with many other 
Isaac Zane then states that Tongocone and | goods, they offered the Quealeusink Indians a | Friends, was present at the treaty, felt an en- 
his companions, were anxious that the Muncy share with them, but they thanked them, and | gagement of mind to have a religious conler- 
warriors should receive not only the present | told them that their brothers, the white people | ence with these strangers. He spoke to them 
intended for them, but that they should have} had given them enough. Tongocone kept the | under a solemn, weighty frame of mind. ‘The 
likewise all the wampum brought to repay the | 22,500 black wampum to repay his towns- power atiending his language penetrated their 
Quealeusink Indians that which they had given | people what each of them had given to stop) hearts, and tears trickled down their cheeks. 
to delay the meditated hostile movement, until | the said warriors. | They were greatly affected ; and, stretching 
they could send information to the Governor.| ‘* The Governor [had] sent a letter % Pa- | forth their arms, and closing their hands, said 
This amounted to 22,500 of wampum. ‘Te-| poonung with a request, [that he would] carry |in their figurative manner, * We will take it 
dyuscong said if he had any, he would add it; the contents of his message to the chief men}in our hands; we will hold it fast; we will 
to the gift, for their demands were so high, of the Muncies,—and he being unable to do| lose none of it; we will carefully bear it to 
and made in such a furious temper, he thought | it, we judged it proper to send it by those In- | our brethren, and there open wide our hands, 
all would not satisfy them. The two ambas-|dians with us. Accordingly [we] applied to}and spread it joyfully among them.’” 

sadors declined complying, on the ground that | ‘Tongocone to do the service, which he under-| Isaac Zane continued to be diligent in the 
it was unreasonable, and would be setting a|took. Being well acquainted with the mes-| attendance of religious meetings even when his 
bad precedent ; yet they at last agreed to leave| sage, and well disposed to accommodate differ- | bodily strength had very much failed, and his 
the matter to the prudent management of Ton. | ences, [he] was a suitable messenger. eyesight had become so dim, that he need- 
gocone, with permission if nothing else would| ‘ Having done all that was necessary for|ed some one to lead him. He remarked, * al- 
do, to give the wampum,—otherwise to keep| us to do, we made what despatch we could to;though he went in great weakness, he was 
it as originally intended, to replace what him-| get away before the rum was brought, which | often favoured, through the condescending 
self and comrades had furnished. The jour-| was expected every hour. Near 10 o’clock we | goodness of the Shepherd of Israel, with in- 
nal then proceeds : got on horseback,—men, women, and children, | ward consolation, and returned to his home 

*“ After we had put up our things in Tedy-| came to take leave of us.” much refreshed and strengthened.” At this 

uscong’s store, we made a good quantity of} On their return they were told “that the | period of his life, Thomas Scattergood thus 
tea, and sent for Tenohwongogue, the brother} man who killed the Indian was not in prison, | wrote of him to John Pemberton. “ My love 
of the man that was killed, and the men with|as was said in the message, which gave us to/| to thy dear wife, and fatherg Isaac Zane. May 
him. They supped with us, and appeared {think the Indians knew it. He had been sell- | his bow abide in strengtW’t6 the end. O how 
pleased. After supper we agreed to give Cap-|ing his land, and making sale of all his! precious to behold such greenness in advanced 
tain Tenohwongogue a present. ‘Tongocone | effects.” age! Such may well be compared to Caleb, 
took a coat, a hat, and a shirt, and took him| The journal then concludes: “‘ Tedyuscong| who feel as strong in spirit for the Lord’s 
to a private place, stripped off his old clothes,| kept himself very sober all the time after we | work, as when he first led them out of Egypt’s 
and put on the .new ones. -[He]} put 10,000} left Bowman's though he had rum with him. | land.” 

wampum in his pocket, and told him nobody | He appeared thoughtful about the troubles we} His bodily powers continued to decay, and 
knew of this but ourselves, and what we now| were going to settle. Tongocone and Seco-| when his weakness was such as entirely to 
gave him was his own. [He] then wiped the| mus his companion, behaved as good Christ- | confine him to the house, he said, “ | am will- 
tears from his eyes, and stroked the grief|ians, and the former like a wise politician. | ing to go, and ready to go.” He thankfully 
from his heart, so-that he should be able to} From this [character] probably he took his| acknowledged that the great and good Shep- 
hear what we had to say to him the next day. | name, which signifies, ‘ Wide horn, the sound| herd did not leave him, and that he was 
Being informed that the warriors had sent to| whereof is heard afar.’ At a time he told the} often favoured with great consolation, and a 
the frontiers for 15 gallons of rum, our Indian | interpreter to tell me he found it his concern| sense of heavenly enjoyment. Inward me- 
friends thought it best to get the business done | to keep himself clear of all vanity,—particu-|lody and songs of praise seemed frequently 
before it came, and we therefore appointed to| larly useless words. I believe what he said, | rising in his heart tothe Lord, notwithstanding 
speak to the [warriors] at 10 o’clock the next| for I do not remember to have seen anything his pain of body, and he could joyfully say, 
day. Tedyuscong, having left his house and| vain in him all the time we were together.” |‘I have seen the arms of everlasting mercy 
beds for us, and gone to another house where In the summer of 1790, a delegation of| open to receive me; and have a full assurance, 
his wife had her nursery, we went to bed and| southern Indians spent several days in Phila-| that I shall be permitted to join the heavenly 
I slept well. delphia. They were going as representatives | host in singing hallelujah! and enabled with 

19th. “ After a pretty general feast of cho-| of their nation, empowered to make peace, to} the seraphims to say, ‘ Holy, holy, is the Lord 

colate we delivered the above said message,| New York, where Congress was then sitting. |of Hosts,—the whole earth is full of his 
and the goods, with seeming solemnity, in the} Washington, recommended that great respect | glory.’” 

following order. They were divided into two}and attention should be shown them by the; He was favoured with memory and under- 
parcels, about one half was laid at ‘Tenohwon- | citizens, and the members of the Society of| standing as his strength gently ebbed away. 
gogue’s feet as he sat, when the belt of 8 rows| Friends gladly did their part towards fulfilling | His close was without any apparent pain. He 
of white wampuih was delivered,—and when| the President’s desire. A number of Friends} expired on the 6th day of the Third month, 
the belt of 9 rows was delivered, the remain-| being gathered together on the occasion, it| 1794, aged about 84 years. 

der was also laid there in the same manner as| was concluded to appoint a committee to hold (To be continued.) 

the first. A horse [was also given] to carry|a conference with the Indians, in which, if —— 

off the goods. All these he received with|way should open for it, our peculiar testimo-| Idleness.—The worst vices springing from 
thankfulness, and cheerfulness appeared on| nics might be laid before them. Whilst the| the worst principles, the excesses of the liber- 
every countenance. The affair which before | company were sitting in silence before enter- | tine, and the outrages of the plunderer, usually 
this appeared dubious, had now another face ;| ing on the nomination, Isaac Zane arose, and | take their rise from early and unsubdued idle- 
all uneasiness had vanished, and after a short| in the language of one who was present, “ de- | ness. 

pause Tenohwongogue made the following re-|livered in a lively, weighty manner, the fol- 
turn, viz. : lowing instructive narrative, respecting some 
“*Brother, lam glad to hear you speak. ! Indians, at a former treaty held with them at 

















































To check our improper thoughts, is to nip 
the nettle in the bud. 



































































For ** The Friend.’ 


“The Greatest Boon.” 


In looking over the 13th number of a peri- 
odical published at Cincinnati, entitled “ The 
Western Friend,” my attention has been ar- 
rested by an essay published therein under the 
title of * The Greatest Boon ;” and | am not 
a little surprised at finding the sentiments it 
contains set forth in a paper bearing such a 
name. I had not supposed that such views 
would have been publicly advocated by any 
among Friends in that part of our widely ex- 
tended Society ; and | trust that the number 
there that can unite with them is small. It does 
not appear from the manner in which the piece 
is introduced into the columns of the paper, 
whether it was originally communicated for it, 
or whether selected on account of the doctrine 
which it sets forth, though I suppose the for- 
mer to be the case. Be that as it may, as it 
might naturally be supposed that a journal 
with such a caption would disseminate no opin- 
ions repugnant to the known principles of 
Friends, I think it ought not to pass without 
some notice. The following extracts will give 
a correct idea of the tenor of the whole piece, 
which is written in a highly inflated style. 
“Of all the boons which God has bestowed 
on our apostate and orphan race, we are bound 
to say that the Bible is the noblest and most 
precious.” “Take from christendom the 
Bible, and you have taken the moral chart by 
which alone its poptlation can be guided. Ig- 
norant of the truths of God, and only guessing 
at their own immortality, the tens of thousands 
would be as mariners, tossed on a wide ocean, 
without a star to guide, and without a com- 
pass by which to steer. The blue lights of 
the storm-fiend would burn ever in the shrouds ; 
and when the tornado of death rushed across 
the waters, there would be heard nothing but 
the shriek of the terrified, and the groan of 
the departing.” 

The Society of Friends has always believed 
that ‘the Holy Scriptures are able to make 
wise unto salvation through faith that is in 
Jesus Christ. All scripture is given by inspi- 
ration of God,.and is profitable for doctrine, 
for reproof, for correction, for instruction in 
righteousness: that the man of God may be 
perfect, thoroughly furnished unto all good 
works:” but it has never considered them 
essential to sulvation, or the “ moral chart by 
which alone” man can be guided. The apos- 
tle in allusion to the Grace of God, exclaims, 
“thanks be unto God for his unspeakable 
gift;” and this grace, which has appeared 
unto all men, as it is submitted to, is sufficient 
to bring salvation to all, though they may be 
placed by the providence of the Almighty 
where the Bible has never been heard of. To 
say that the Bible is “the noblest and most 
precious boon” which God has bestowed upon 
man, is to place it above this “ unspeakable 
gift ;” and to assert that it is the “ moral chart 
by which alone” man can be guided, while yet 
all men are considered to be responsible be- 
ings, is to consign all who are cut off from 
access to it, to irremediable destruction. But 
if the thousands, who, without any fault of their 
own, are so situated, must necessarily be “ ig- 
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norant of the truth,” “only guessing at their 
own immortality,” “ without a star to guide, 
and without a compass to steer” by, I can see 
no reason why death should disturb their minds 
with either anxiety or dismay: for the Bible 
itself declares, that where there is no law there 
is no transgression, and therefore while their 
entire ignorance of right and wrong, or future 
retribution, would prevent every feeling of 
guilt that could disturb their present enjoy- 
ment, and conceal all that could shroud the 
future in terror; it would also, through the 
mercy of their Creator, secure to them that 
reward which is prepared for those who are 
freed ftom sin. 

I would recommend the readers of “ The 
Western Friend” to peruse the Appeal for the 
Ancient Doctrines of the Religious Society of 
Friends, put forth by the Yearly Meeting held 
in Philadelphia, in 1847, in which they will 
see the belief of our religious Society relative 
to the Scripiures clearly set forth, and con- 
trasted with sentiments similar in many re- 
spects to those contained in the essay under 
notice. 


X. X. 


For “* The Friend.” 
THE EFFICACY OF DIVINE GRACE, 
Exhibited in the 


LIFE OF CLEMENTS WILLIS, 
Who was bedridden 39 years, 
(Continued from page 206.) 


After another removal in the Fifth month, 
1756, she observes :—** | have had some re- 
freshing seasons; but at other times | have 
been like one on the barren mountains and 
desolate hills, seeking rest but finding none. 

«| understand by a letter from brother John 
Willis, that Pennsylvania has become a field 
of blood, and many of the inhabitants thereof 
cut off by the inhuman Indians ; especially 
some of the back settlers, for many miles: 
and my father and his children being on the 
frontiers, several of their neighbours were kill- 
ed by the Indians, and others carried away 
captives, and many buildings burnt,” &c, &c. 
“This was the last direct account | had from 
my father’s family in Pennsylvania.—Now | 
have thought, who can enough prize a peace- 
able habitation with a competency of the things 
of this life, which I, with many more, all our 
days have been happy partakers of; and that 
we may not be unworthy receivers, is the 
hearty desire of one, who has long waited for 
the dissolution of this body, and for the open- 
ing of the prison door.” ’ 

The next year she narrates the sorrowful 
effects of the Indian wars, in drawing men 
from their families, etc., and adds, ‘I have 
often thought, Oh, that we might be prepared 
to meet our great Sovereign in the way of his 
judgments, if it be his will to execute, what I 
am apt to think has been long our due.” “ Our 
travelling Friends that came amongst us some 
years past, ofien spoke of such a time ap- 
proaching, wherein we should be proved : and 
happy will it be for all who can say in truth, 
‘ Thy will be done!’ 


* This year my father’s aunt Abigail Willis, 
departed this life, the 2d of Ninth month, be- 
ing in the 90th year of her age, having seen 
her grand-daughter’s grandchild, [She] had 
her understanding and memory to admiration 
to the last; and I think I may say she has 
left a good name behind her ;” “and | doubt 
not she had laid up for her a crown of righte- 
ousness. I have understood she lived a widow 
54 or 55 years.” 

Of the winter of 1758, C. W. says: “The 
cold afflicted the outward part, and the with- 
drawing of Divine love grieved my heart ; and 
to add to my affliction, | had greater pain than 
I had had for some years before. When my 
mind was inclined to beg help | could not, for 
the spirit of prayer was shut out from.me ; but 
I found a door of hope opened to me; and | 
thought, though I could not pray, yet will I 
trust in thy name! In due time | had some 
little return of love: [and] it came fresh into 
my mind, ‘Before they call | will hear, and 
before they speak [ will answer.’ Oh, then 
my joy did abound !” 

** After a little calm often comes a long bit- 
ter storm; so it happened in the Fifth month 
this year, 1758, I having had a little ease of 
body and peace of mind which makes hard 
things easy ; but then, how did the enemy of 
my soul’s happiness beset me on every side, 
bestirring himself more fierce than usual, Oh, 
the doubts and fears, sore travails, deep exer- 
cises, which were more than my tongue can 
express ; so that | was ready to conclude, my 
head would no more be lifted up above the 
waves! Yet when the time appointed drew 
near for my release, it pleased the Most High 
in mercy to send one of his servants, who was 
on a religious visit from England, to the place 
of my abode. This Friend’s name was Sam. 
uel Spavold, whose love and encouragement 
to me, was more than any Friend’s | ever met 
with before; and it happened he stayed all 
night ; and that might was the best | had a long 
time. When I awoke in the morning, the 
banqueting house was fresh in my mind. Then 
it seemed as if | heard a voice say, ‘ Be strong ! 
Yea, | say, be strong!’ Then | thought, can 
this be the voice of my Beloved? However it 
left a sweet impression on my mind, which 
lasted some time ; and when this Friend was 
gone, | often remembered the wine and the oil 
of the good Samaritan. 

“ The 25th of Second month, 1759, I had 
one more refreshing season with our worthy 
Friend Benjamin Ferriss, of Oblong. His 
words were like balm or honey laid to heal 
the wounded, But it was but a little time be- 
fore the sweet wine was turned into worm- 
wood and gall; so that my,soul longed for 
death, more than anything in this life ; and I 
wondered why I must so long remain in this 
tabernacle of clay.” 

Clements seems not to have been sensible 
at this time of the effect her patient suffering 
might have on beholders ; and her eyes were 
holden from perceiving that in her allotted 
sphere she was a burning and a shining light. 
The circumstances of her peculiar case were 
spread far and wide, and she was exercising 
an example for good which was wisely with- 
held from her knowledge. 
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«| have many times,” she remarks, “ com. | 1760, I being then in great poverty of spirit, 1847, was 46 inches ; 1846, 403 iachoui 
pared myself to a weary traveller, that labours it was with me to say in secret, I will spread | 
hard every day to reach the next inn, or, my cause before Thee, even as Hezekiah did | 


place of refreshment, being often ready to|spread the letter of his enemy before Thee in 


fuint. And had it not been for a hidden spring | thine house. ‘Then was | made sensible of 


in the desert, and at times a table spread in| the virtue of the waters that issued from un- 
the wilderness, | had utterly perished long|der the threshold of the house, that Ezekiel 
before this day.” saw in his vision, which were for the healing 

In the autumn of this year a distressing|of the nations. While [ was admiring and 
cough led her to believe that consumption was | adoring the good Hand of Providence towards 
developing itself in her system ; but the cold} me, it being in the night season, [ fell asleep, 


passing off, she says, “a new concern was|and thought my father came and asked me, if 


raised in my mind lest I shou!d.not be so well|1 was ready to go home again, intimating that 
prepared when my change came, as I was|I had been some time under a physician’s 
before 1 had that illness, my mind was sojhand to be healed of some distemper. My 
changed from what it had been. | had taken|answer was, ‘ Yea, 1 am ready at any time 
too much delight in conversing with those}when thou wilt send for me.’ He turned his 
about me, but afterwards my chief delight was} back and went away ; and | being desirous to 
in being alone, except at times when my good/speak again with him, called several times 
Friends gave me some religious visits, which | aloud, but could not make him hear or answer 
I found serviceable. When | was alone, ||me; whereupon | awoke ; and thought it more 
seldom thought the time long ; being often so|than a common dream. ‘The meaning | took 
comforted and refreshed, that | could say in|to be, that I must wait longer, before the wel- 
the secret of my heart, Although thou hast}come messenger of the Bridegroom came ; and 
laid thy hand upon me, yet thy living pre-|oh, that! may not be found one of those whose 
sence makes all up !” lamps are gone out! 

Afier narrating some gifts of money made| ‘If that be true which was said of old, that 
to her by relations, she adds :—“ These, with|they who sow in tears shall reap in joy, then 
like instances, revived in my mind the cove-|| have reason to hope for a joyful harvest, be- 
nant [ made at the beginning of my confine- | ing willing to be made conformable even unto 
ment, when [ requested bread and water and | the baptism which is for the dead. Desirous 
such attendance as | had need of ; but I have|I am to follow the footsteps of those who were 
had to confess, when [ asked water, he gave|companions of him who trod the wine press 
me milk, and bread of the best !” alone ; [of those] who had rather suffer with 

First month 13th, 1760, she records :—/|the true Seed, than to enjoy the pleasures of 
“« The children of the true church could not|sin for a season. Oh! thrice happy are all 
cry long before the breast of consolation is|they, who hear and obey the voice of the 
opened to them. I have had such a time as || good Shepherd, and will not follow the voice 
seldom had before. Indeed, for some weeks | of the stranger. 

I seldom misséd’a night but [ was comforted} ‘1 have sometimes compared myself to a 
beyond measure; so that sometimes I could| vessel that is a dull sailer, upon a troubled 
say, at night, when others slept, | have had a| ocean, where the storms and tempests often 
sweet repose ; and in the bosom of my Love| drive me from my desired port, where I could 
mine eyes are often closed. I have all that 1| lie at anchor upon the Rock of all ages. But 
need ; and what can I desire more ?” woe is me, that | sojourn in the tents of Kedar 

Second month 17th. “I could never find|(sorrow); and had it not been for the balm 
our Saviour’s words verified in me until J be-|that is in Gilead, which heals the wounds of 
came willing to take up the daily cross to my |the broken-hearted, surely | had sunk under 
own inclinations; and then [ found his yoke| the waves long ere this day. Yet by grace | 
to be easy and his burden light ; and not only | hope to be saved; and that the time is at 
so, but the dead in measure to be raised ; and | hand, or not far off, when that angel of light 
the strong man which had long kept the house | that smote Peter on his side and raised him 
cast out bya stronger. I trust that those who | up, and brought him out of the prison-house, 
read these lines will understand what I mean.” | where he was bound between the two soldiers, 

Having been removed in the Filth month to| will be sent to loose the cords wherewith | am 
her cousin Daniel Powell’s, whose mother and | bound, and bring me also out of my prison- 
her’s were sisters, she remarks, “ And |} house, and so arm me with faith and love, that 
thought we could call each other so too, [i. e.| | may be able to follow him, as he bid Peter 
sisters,] ia one respect, she being acquainted | cast his garments about him and follow him. 
with grief from her youth. ‘The time | was|So [ trust, | may ascend from this lower re- 
removed here was*on the morning of the un-| gion of death and darkness to that of Life 
happy loss of her eldest son, a hopeful young and Light, where the saints and redeemed for- 
man, in the prime of his days, who by an ac-| ever ascribe all honour and glory to Him who 
cident was cast overboard from a small craft | sits on the Throne, and the Lamb forever !” 
in the South Bay, and was drowned. [The 
body] remained in the water upwards of four 
months. For''The Friend.” 

“In the way of regeneration there are many 
ups and downs, As the Winter naturally fol- Hotes of the Weather, 


(To be continued.) 





loweth the Summer, so do times of sorrow,| The amount of rain which fell (in solid 
seasons of joy, as I have frequently found. _| inches) in the vicinity of London Grove, Ches- 


“About the Ist of the Eleventh month,!ter county, Pennsylvania, during the year 












1845, 34,°, inches; 1844, 32} inches ; 1843, 


463, inches: making in the five years 200 


inches, or 16.66 solid feet of water, an aver- 


age of 40 inches, or 3 ft. 4 in. per year. 


During the winter of 1847-48, we have had 


but 124 inches of snow; in 1846-7, there fell 


32 inches ; 1845-6, 34 inches; 1844-5, 292 


inches ; 1843—4, 29 inches ; 1842-3, 30 inch- 
es ; 1841-2, 22 inches ; 1840-1, 46} inches; 


1839-40, 24 inches. 

The warmest day in 1847 was Sixth month 
28th. Mercury in the shade up to 1014°; 
very dry; pasture in many places nearly 
gone ; and the coldest morning, First month 
13th ; mercury 74° above zero. 

1846. Five days, mercury over 100°; the 
highest 103°, 11th of Seventh month ; and the 


coldest morning, Second month 26th, 9° above 
zero. 


1845. Seventh month 12th to 18th, 1024°, 
1034°, 106°; Third-day, 102°, 98°, 101°. 
The coldest morning, Second month 6th, 6° 
above zero. 

1844. Eighth month 17th, 1034° the 
warmest day that summer, First month 28th, 
mercury at zero. 

1843. Ninth month 3d, 104°; several days 
to 100°, and a little above. Third month 
24th, the coldest morning that winter. 

The dry season of 1838, we had 10 days 
in the Seventh month, the mercury varied 
from 100° to 104°. 

In the winter of 1835-6, we had 44 in. 


of snow. It snowed nine First-days in suc- 
cession, and there was good sleighing all the 
time. 


23rd of Fourth month, 1837, a snow fell 8 
inches deep, and laid for several days. 





THE FRIEND. 


THIRD MONTH 25, 1848. 





In our paper of last week and that of the 
week preceding, we furnished our readers with 
a slight outline of the circumstances upon 
which the hope rested of a speedy termination 
of the war between this country and Mexico, 
The cheering gleam of light thus shed upon 
the gloom of the perspective, has since been 
sadly shadowed by recent accounts from Eu- 
rope. It is well known that fearful indications 
of restlessness, discontent, and feverish excite- 
ment, have for some time appeared in various 
sections of that portion of the world, particu- 
larly in France. By the arrival of the steam- 
er Cambria from Liverpool, the distressing in- 
formation has been received, that on or about 
the 22d of last month, the day on which it had 
been fixed to hold what is termed the great 
Reform Banquet, the city of Paris was in a state 
of open insurrection. It is difficult to condense 
in the limited space at our disposal, an intelli- 
gible statement of the news as published. We 
must confine ourselves to a few extracts, taken 
from the Telegraph despatch :— 

* Louis Phillippe has abdicated in favour of 
the Count de Paris, his grandson, a child of 
six years. ‘The Duke of Nemours proposed 
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as Regent, and rejected it. 
by O’Dillon Barrot that a Regency should be 
formed under the Duchess of Orleans until the 
Count de Paris should obtain his majority, but 
this has been rejected, and a Republic insisted | 
upon. ‘The Duchess of Orleans and the Count 
de Paris went to the Chamber at half-past one, 
accompanied by the Duke de Nemours, and a 
large party of officers on horseback. The 
Duchess was in deep mourning. 

“Four o’clock—The Duchess de Orleans, | 
the Count de Paris, and the Duke de Nemours | 
had been at the Chamber of Deputies, and | 
have been rejected by the Chamber and the 
people, who penetrated into the Chamber. The 
Chamber of Deputies has declared itself en 
permenance. The Chamber of Deputies has 
refused to allow the family of Louis Phillippe 
to resign the throne. There will be great ef- 
forts made to support the Duchess of Orleans. 
The idea of a republic is not agreeable to the 
mass of the Deputies. The Chamber met to- 
day, but the populace overpowered the majo- 
rity. 

x The King at one o’clock left the Palace of 
the Tuilleries escorted by a party of the Cav- 
alry of the National Guards and several regi- 
ments of regular cavalry. ‘The carriages 
went by the Quays to the barrier of Passey. 
The troops were all withdrawn at noon to-day. 
Not e soldier is to be seen. The troops of 
the line have fraternized with the National 
Guard and the National Guard with the peo- 
ple. All intercourse between the two sides of 
the river are cut off, but | hear distant firing 
going on every instant while I write. 

“Garnier Pages is Mayor of Paris. A 
strong government will be organized. A re- 
public on the model of the United States is 
proposed. A procession of persons in blouses 
and armed, have just. passed, carrying the 
throne of the throne-room of the Tuilleries on 
their shoulders in triumph, and singing the 
Marseilles hymn. There has been a frightful 
loss of life, and in many instances the troops 
have refused to act against the people. 

“ The number of killed is said to be upwards 
of 500, principally in the neighbourhood of 
the Palace Royal, and between that and the 
Tuilleries. An attempt was made on the fi- 
nance minister’s residence at 11 o’clock, which 
failed. The tocsin has been sounding all day 
throughout Paris. All Paris is in the hands 
of the National Guards and the people.” 

“ The palace of the Palais Royal has been 
taken possession of by the people, aftera great 
deal of carnage. An attack was made at one 
o’clock on the palace of the Tuileries. 

“The Palace of the Tuilleries is in the 
hands of the National Guard, and the people 
are throwing the furniture out of the windows, 
and burning it; and an attempt has been made 
to burn the Tuilleries ; the people had pene- 
trated into the. cellars of the Tuileries, and 
are distributing the wine.” 

The Guizot ministry had resigned—a Re- 
public was proclaimed—a provisional govern- 
ment by the people instituted—and a new 
ministry appointed. What is to be the issue 
of this awful condition of things, is known 
only to the Great Controller of events. 
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THE FRIEND. 





Under the care of Germantown Prepara- 
tive Meeting. 


This school is continued near the centre of 


the healthy village of Germantown, and near 





It was proposed | Germantown Boarding-School for Boys. \ciety of Friends; and in the year 1823 he was rein. 


stated, and his wife and daughter were also received 
into membership. Having previously become con- 
vinced of the iniquity of slavery, he set all his slaves 
free, agreeably to the order and requisitions of the 
Society. From that time he paid them wages for 
their labour, until 1830, when he removed with his 


the depot of the railroad, which gives frequent | family into Indiana, taking all his manumitted peo- 


and easy access from the city. 

The Latin and Greek languages are taught, 
together with all the branches belonging to a 
good English education. The Summer ses- 


ple, eight in number, with him, and settled them in 
the city of Richmond. He purchased for one family 
a house and lot to reside on their lifetime.—Although 
this dear Friend was not conspicuous, or active, in 
the public services of the Society, yet it may truly be 


sion will commence on Second-day, the 1st of| Sid he was remarkable for the virtues of the Chris- 


Fifth month. 

Terms : per quarter, of 12 weeks, for boarding 
and tuition, including washing, payable in 
advance, $35 00 

Boys under 12 years of age, 30 00 
References :—Alfred Cope, Walnut street 

wharf; William Jones, No. 8 North Fifth 

street; Charles Jones, Principal of Friends’ 

Select School, No, 87 Tamany street; and 

Uriah Hunt & Son, booksellers, No. 44 North 

Fourth street. 

Germantown—Sam’! B. Morris, and Thom- 
as Magarge. 


Isaac Morean, Jr., Principal. 
Third month, 1847. 


WEST.TOWN SCHOOL, 


The Committee to Superintend the Board- 
ing-school at West-town, will meet there on 
Sixth day, the 7th of next month, at 10 o’clock, 
A.M. The Committee on Instruction to meet 
at the school on the preceding evening, at 74 
o’clock. 

The Visiting Committee attend the semi- 
annual examination of the students, commenc- 
ing on ‘Third day the 4th proximo. 

‘Tuomas Kimper, Clerk, 
Phila., Third mo, 25th, 1848. 





RECEIPTS. 


Received of Isaac Mosher, agent, Queensbury, N. 
Y., on account of Mason Anthony, 80 cents, to 11, 
vol. 21 ; and 20 cents for another purpose ; of James 
Austin, agent, Nantucket, Mass., from Gorham Hus- 
sey, $2, vol. 21; and 25 cents for another purpose, 





WANTED 


A lad about 15 years of age, in a wholesale 
and Retail Dry-Goods Store. One who re- 
sides with his parents would be preferred. 
Inquire at Friends’ bookstore, No. 84 Arch 
street. 





Marriep, on the 3rd of Second month last, at 
Friends’ meeting in Queensbury, Warren county, N. 
Y., Goopwin Durriz, of Madison, Madison county, 
to Exvizasetu, daughter of Caleb Dean, of Kingsbury, 
Washington county. 





Diep, Twelfth month 3d, 1847, at his residence in 
Raysville, Henry county, Indiana, Wittiam Pickett, 
a member of Spiceland Monthly Meeting, aged near- 
y 81 years.—He was born in North Carolina, and 
had a birthright in the Society of Friends; but not 
abiding under the restraining cross of Christ, he be- 
came separated from Friends, and remained so for 
many years. About the year 1812, he purchased 
several slaves; and in 1821 joined the Methodists, to. 
gether with his wife and only daughter, and had 
meetings of that society held in his house. The next 
year he was brought toa bed of affliction, where 
through a renewed visitation of Divine Grace he was 
convinced of the principles and doctrines of the So- 





tian, and in his transactions among men, manifested 
a just and liberal disposition, for which he was held 
in high esteem by Friends and others. In the spring 
of 1847, he was taken with the influenza, which af- 
fected his lungs. He was spared from mach pain, 
and was not confined to bed until a few weeks before 
his close. He frequently spoke of the satisfaction he 
felt in having given freedom to eight of his fellow- 
| beings; the disposition to do which he attributed to 
the operation of Grace on his mind, saying it was no 
merit of his own; and on bidding one of these fare- 
well, who came to see him not long before his death, 
he told her to thank the Lord for what had been done 
for her and not him. In his last sickness he often 
repeated passages of scripture which appeared to com- 
fort him, especially such as concerned the redeeming 
love of God, and the operations of the Holy Spirit on 
the soul; saying ‘*they that worship Him mast wor. 
ship him in spirit and in truth.” On one occasion, 
his wife observing him in tears, inquired what was 
the matter? He replied, “Oh! how sweet the Lord 
is !” and then quoted the text, “ The righteous shall 
hold on their way,” &c. He had a very humble 
view of himself, observing, “What a poor worm of 
the dust” he was; “whata poor beggar,” &c. His 
wife querying if he thought he should recover, he 
said, “No; and neither do I desire it;” adding, that 
he did not want to stay longer than till it was the 
Lord’s will to take him. “The Lord’s time is the 
right time.” He craved an easy passage, which ap- 
peared to be mercifully granted, and he died as one 
falling into a sweet sleep. 





, in West Bradford township, Chester county, 
Pa., on the 10th of First month, 1848, in the 81st 
year of her age, Lypia Jacons, widow of Richard Ja- 
cobs. This dear Friend was an approved and accept- 
able minister for many years. Her services were 
mostly within the limits of Bradford Monthly and 

| Caln Quarterly Meetings, of which she was a mem- 
ber; and was remarkable for her innocent life and 
conversation. She suffered much bodily weakness 
for some years past, but was able to get out to religi- 
ous meetings until a short time before her death, and 
was always diligent in attending them. A weighty 
concern rested on her mind for her children and grand- 
children, that they might walk in the Christian's path 
which though narrow leads to peace. She was under 
an impression for some time previous to her last at- 
tack of sickness, that her time on earth was drawing 
near toa close; and often said she “was just wait- 
ing.”—During her last illness she was favoured with 
a tranquil and peaceful mind; and departed in the 
full belief that her immortal soul would be received 
into the presence of her Saviour in heaven, She was 
sensible that her departure drew nigh; and the last 
words she was heard to utter were “ Praise the Lord 
for his mercies, in removing me, @ poor creature.” 
She was interred in Friends’ burying-ground at Brad- 
ford, the 13th inst., and the good presence of the 
Head of his people was felt around. “ Blessed are the 
dead who die in the Lord, from henceforth ; yea, 
saith the Spirit, that they may rest from their labours 
and their works do follow them.” 


,on the 4th instant, at Greenfield, Saratoga 
county, N. Y., Lypta, wife of Elibu Anthony, in the 
79th year of her age; a member and much esteemed 
elder of Greenfield Monthly and particular Meeting 
of Friends. In the demise of this dear Friend, not 
only her family circle, but the Society at large, have 
sustained no inconsiderable loss; but we are not as 
those that mourn without hope, having a well ground. 
ed trust that our loss is her everlasting gain. 
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